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Introduction 


I first encountered Macunaima many years ago while I was trying to understand the eultural 
context informing the life of the singer Elsie Houston. The book has an infamous macumba 
scene whieh I tried to juxtapose to her eandomble-based performances. Mario de Andrade, it 
turned out, was a friend of hers, as well as an appreciative critie. During my search for traces of 
E.H. in his writing, I came to share the appreeiation people in Brazil have for M. de A. (as he’ll 
be known in this text from here on out) and this key work of Brazilian modernism. 

Not knowing Portuguese, I read the 1984 English translation of Macunaima by E.A. Goodland. 
One of the things that struck me about it was the long lists of examples of Brazilian botany and 
animal life, particularly birds. Given my obsessions, maybe I could do a bird walk through 
Macunaima and learn, along the way, something about Brazilian eulture, as well as the 
birdscape. I finally also had an excuse for my extravagant purchase of Helmut Sick’s enormous 
1993 Birds in Brazil. I read through Macwnazma again, carefully underlining the birds I 
encountered and then went back through again to try cross-reference them with Siek’s species 
entries. I was soon frustrated. Goodland had taken some liberties with translating bird speeies, 
naming birds, for example, “golden oriole,” and “song thrush” -these birds lived in Eurasia, not 
South America. Goodland’s translation alone was not going allow me to find the birds in 
Macunaima. 

What I needed was the original Portuguese text. Then I eould eross referenee the birds named in 
Goodland’s translations with the birds named in Portuguese. Not having the original Portuguese 
text at hand, I forgot about the project and moved onto other things... .Until this summer, when I 
discovered that I could get inexpensive eBook versions of Macunaima in Portuguese. I was done 
with my course preps and had gotten a book ehapter into publieation, so I could finish the 
summer doing something fun. Meanwhile, I had forgotten a lot about Macunaima (indeed, some 
crucial things) so this was a good opportunity to read it again. 

Remember, I do not know Portuguese. This was actually liberating in one sense—it would keep 
me from taking this project too seriously (or so I thought). I eould skim texts using cognates 
from English, Spanish, and Erench, and when I needed to get a sense of what was going on in 
complete sentences, I could use Google Translate. Eor better or worse, Goodland’s translation is 
pretty much sentence by sentenee so if I loeated the right sentence in the original, I eould pick 
out the nouns, figure out which ones were bird names, and match them to their English 
counterparts in Goodland. As it happened, there was an additional level of ehallenge (also 
liberating). Macunaima is notorious for its idiosyncratie spellings, laek of punctuation, and use 
of regional voeabulary. Even native Portuguese speakers have a difficult time with it. 

I know professional translators and have a huge respect for them (and apologize for my use of 
Google Translate). An authentic translation of Macunaima is a remarkable feat. If it ever seems I 
am critieal of Goodland’s effort during my bird walk through the book, it is beeause we have 
different agendas. He’s trying to write a version of the book that his readers can understand; I’m 
trying to figure out whieh birds are being talked about in the original text. 



So here’s how the bird walk will work: I’ll pause when I see a bird, loeate it in the overall text, 
present its eontext in the English translation and the Portuguese original and then work out 
possible identifieations. My main referenees, at least to start, are Helmut Siek’s Birds in Brazil 
(translated by William Belton) and an online resource in Portuguese, “WikiAves.” If the bird is 
clearly specified. I’ll list the species and match it to its corresponding name in the original text. If 
the bird is only labeled by genus. I’ll do what bird listers normally do when they don’t think they 
have enough information for a positive ID—list the genus, followed by “sp.” 

I will alert the reader that there is also a narrative of discovery as I walk through the text. I 
follow paths that I have no right to follow, given my lack of Portuguese. I get lost in my own 
confusion and seek additional guidance to keep me going. I make note of new paths that I forget 
to return to. I begin to believe that what I thought was a side path through the text is actually the 
central path to understanding the text as a whole. Even though this narrative is reconstructed, I 
have tried to replicate the chronology of discovery as it happened, so there are things that I don’t 
know at the beginning that I know by the end. 

OK. Eet’s start our walk. 



Chapter 1. Page 4. 

Maeunaima takes a walk with his brother’s wife Sofara. 


“There was a eharming view into the distance where many cormorants and ducklars 
were patrolling the beach.” 

“O longe estava bonito com muitos biguas e biguatingas avoando na entrada do furo.” 

I consult Sick on cormorants. The bigud is technically the Neotropic Cormorant (Phalacrocorax 
brasilianus), but it is the only cormorant one is likely to see in northern Brazil, so I see why 
Goodland only used “cormorant.” 

The biguatinga is the familiar Everglades bird, the Anhinga {Anhinga anhinga). I initially don’t 
understand how it translates to “ducklar,” a term I’ve never seen before. An internet search 
reveals that this is a British term for Anhinga. Brazilian Portuguese to British English to 
American English. OK. One more layer of translation to consider. 

Sick notes that Anhinga (pronounced “an-YEEN-ga”) is a Tupi (Brazil’s major indigenous 
population at the time of colonization) name meaning “small head.” Biguatinga, according to 
Sick, is also a Tupi name, meaning “a cormorant with white markings,” thus the similarity 
between “bigua” and “biguatinga”. 

It is apparent (at this point) that we will be getting literal translations of bird names in Goodland, 
instead of a translation that captures the sounds of the original. 

At any rate, the first two birds on my list are: 


1. Neotropic Cormorant {Bigud) 
2. Anhinga {Biguatinga) 


This is going to be fun. 


Chapter 2. Page 10. 

Maeunaima’s mother pulls him deep into a forest clearing. 

“.. .not even the harsh croak of the red-rumped oriole broke the silence.” 

“Nem guaxe animava a solidao.” 

Sick doesn’t list a red-rumped oriole, but does list a Red-rumped Cacique {Cacicus 
haemorrhous), which he indicates is indeed, the guaxe. The bird is apparently named after its 
common vocalization, which Sick calls “a harsh guashe." This is our first onomatopoeic name. 



I don’t know why Goodland used “oriole” rather than “caeique.” “Caeique” is the Spanish name, 
which WikiAves suggests comes from the Carib. Orioles are closely related to Caciques, so he 
might have just chosen a more familiar name to English speakers. I do like the look of “Guaxe” 
on the page, though. 


3. Red-rumped Cacique {Guaxe) 


Chapter 3. Page 17. 

Macunaima “makes love” to Ci, the mother of the forest, and becomes “Emperor of the virgin 
forest.” 


“This was the signal for flocks of parakeets, a host of scarlet macaws and green 
Amazon parrots, a multitude of parrots and parrotlets of every kind, to converge 
overhead...” 

“Vieram entao muitas jandaias, muitas araras-vermelhas tuins coricas periquitos, 
muitos papagaios...” 

This passage is complicated by the fact that these are mostly generic rather than species terms. 
Sick is less helpful at the genus level as a reverse-lookup key. Nevertheless, this looks like, for 
the most part, a literal translation. 

Tuim corresponds to parrotlet. (Sick suggests specifically the Blue-winged Parrotlet {Forpus 
xanthopterygius). 

Periquito corresponds to parakeet. 

Papagaio corresponds to parrot. 

Jandaia also refers to parakeet. Sick indicates it is the Brazilian name for a specific bird. The 
Sun Parakeet {Aratinga solstitialis) and identifies three races of this bird: jandaia-amarela (Sun 
VavakQQt),jandaia-verdadeira (Jandaya Parakeet), and jandaia-de-testa-vermelha (Elame-capped 
Parakeet). Obviously, for our purposes, the “Jandaya” Parakeet is the most interesting. 

WikiAves, in explaining the meaning of its scientific name, indicates that “Jandaia” is a Tupi 
word used to identify “um periquito barulhento.” Barulhento, according to Google Translate 
means “noisy.” So the jandaia is a particularly noisy parakeet, perfect for announcing the 
presence of an emperor. They are called conures in the pet trade and are under so much pressure 
in the wild that xeno-canto restricts the dissemination of recordings of their natural calls. 

Goodland, it appears, lumped jaindaias and periquitos as “parakeets.” 

Araras-vermelhas is a little more complicated. Sick provides two species: the Red-and-green 
Macaw (Arara-vermelha-grande) and the Scarlet Macaw (arara-vermelha-pequena). (Vermelha 
means “red,” according to Google Translate, though it can shade into the purple part of the 
spectrum). This time the Brazilian term lumps together two different species. 



‘"Corica” is hardest. This seems to be the “Green Amazon parrot” of Goodland’s translation. 
Skimming through the many parrot speeies listed in Siek, I find several “cwr/ca^,” ineluding the 
Caeia Parrot, Vulturine Parrot, Short-tailed Parrot, Blue-headed Parrot, and Dusky Parrot. 

“Green Amazon parrot” allows Goodland to lump these kinds of Amazon parrots together. 

4. Sun Parakeet (Jandaia) 

5. Red-and-Gree Maeaw/Searlet Maeaw (Arara-Vermelha) 

6. Blue-winged Parrotlet (Tuin) 

7. Parakeet sp. (Periquito) 

8. Parrot sp. (Papagaio) 

9. Amazon Parrot sp. (Corica) 


Alright. A little more ehallenging, but I think I got them all. 

Chapter 3. Page 20. 

Maeunaima and Ci have a ehild and are living happily. 

“But one day a wood owl lit on the ridgepole of the Emperor’s thatehed dwelling and 
uttered a sereeeh of ill omen.” 

“Mas uma feita jucurutu pousou na maloea do Imperador e soltou o regougo agourento.” 

Siek doesn’t list a ^"jucurutu" but does list a ‘'jacurutu” whieh is the Great Homed Owl {Bubo 
virginianus). 


10. Great Horned Owl {Jucurutu) 


Chapter 4. Page 22. 

Maeunaima wanders through the forests, 

“always aeeompanied by his retinue of scarlet macaws and parakeets” 

“era sempre aeompanhado pelo sequito de araras-vermelhas e jandaias” 

This seems to be short-hand for the larger retinue of the Psittacidae we saw in the previous 
ehapter. They make multiple appearanees in the rest of the book. 



Chapter 4. Page 22. 


Macunaima mourns Ci, who has ascended to the heavens, and is comforted by his brother 
Maanape who 

“invoked..., Acutipuru, Murucutu, and Ducucu.” 

“invocando o Acutipuru, Murucututu, o Ducucu.” 

Sick lists Murucututu as a name for the Spectacled Owl {Pulsatrix perspicillata), and mentions 
that the name represents its call, “accelerated and weaker at end.” (The other names are sleep- 
related divinities.) 


11. Spectacled Owl {Murucututu) 

Chapter 4. Page 24. 

A waterfall, who once was a young maiden, tells the story of her transformation. 

“an owl of ill omen hooted” 

“a suinara cantou” 

Sick does not list a “suinara” but does list a “suindara,” which is the Barn Owl {Tyto Alba). If 
this is the right translation, I would suggest the owl gave more of a scream than a hoot. 

12. Barn Owl {Suinara) 


Chapter 4. Page 24. 

“.. .my conqueror carried me on his back to the river, threw me into a canoe beached at 
the thicket where the hoatzins lurk...” 

“meu vencedor me carregou no ombro me jogou na ipeigara abicada num esconderijo de 

aturias” 

Sick does not list “aturia” as a name for Hoatzin {Opisthocomus hoazin), only giving “Cigana.” 
WikiAves confirms that it is one name for the bird in Brazil. 


13. Hoatzin {Aturia) 



Chapter 4. Page 27. 


The severed head of Capei, the Moon Water-Mama, chases Macunaima and his brothers. 

“So the head asked the golden orioles to gather together and make the day as dark as 
night.” 

“Entao a cabe 9 a pediu pros xexeus se ajuntarem e ficou noite escura” 

The Golden Oriole, unlike the “Red-Rumped Oriole,” is an actual species—a European species 
that is unrelated to the New World orioles. Sick lists the “Xexeu” as the Yellow-rumped 
Cacique {Cacicus cela). 


14. Yellow-rumped Cacique {Xexeu) 


Chapter 4. Page 28. 

Macunaima loses the amulet given to him by Ci. The brothers look for it. 

“They inquired of all the creatures there: tortoises, marmosets, little armadillos, river 
turtles, lizards, poisonous wasps, swallows, small owls of ill omen, woodpeckers, 
motmots; they asked the orioles and their close friends and lodgers, the marabunta 
hornets; .. .they inquired from the bush turkey that cries “Tang” and from his wife 
that cries “Ting”; .. .and from the sandpipers that skitter along the sandy beaches... 

“Perguntaram pra todos os seres, aperemas saguis tatus-mulitas tejus mu 9 uas da terra e 
das arvores, tapiucabas chabos matintapereras pinica-paus e aracuas do ar, pra ave 
japiim e seu compadre marimbondo, pra baratinha casadeira“ ... pro passaro que grita 
“Taam!” e sua companheira que responde “Taim”, ... os pecais tapicuras e iereres 
da praia....” 

Oh dear god. A list, unpunctuated. Eet’s give it a shot, starting with the easier ones, and hope the 
names line up in order. 

Pinica-paus corresponds to woodpeckers. Sick confirms that “Pica Pau” is a generic name for 
woodpecker. WikiAves suggests that this Pinica-pau is used in Bahia for Robust Woodpecker 
(Campephilus robustus) in particular. 


15. Robust Woodpecker {Pinica Pau). 

Aracuas do ar corresponds to “motmot” in this list. This does not show up as a name for any 
motmot species in Sick. WikiAves, though, has Aracud as generic name for Chachalaca, a very 
different bird. Sick confirms and lists one bird, the Eittle Chachalaca, with the scientific name 
''Ortalis motmot.’’'’ This appears to be the source of Goodland’s translation. 



16. Chachalaca sp. (Aracua) 


Now let’s use a proeess of elimination; aperemas —tortoise, saguis —marmoset, tatus-mulitas — 
armadillos, tejus —lizards, muguas —turtles, tapiucabas—w^s^, chabos—l, matintapereras—1, 

“Chabds” must be swallows. “Matintapereras” must be “small owls of ill omen.” But I ean find 
neither anywhere, not in Siek, nor the internet. I will eome baek, but meanwhile, as a 
plaeeholder: 


17. Swallow sp. {Chabo) 

18. Owl sp. {Matintapereras) 

Now the Bush Turkey that eries “Tang.” This is hard. “Bush turkey” is not a South Ameriean 
speeies. There is a species with that name in Australia but here Goodland is describing a large 
ground dwelling bird, I think. So how to find the large ground dwelling bird that says “Tang” or 
rather “Taam” since that is M. de A.’s transcription of the bird’s call. 

This calls for a general internet search— maybe this vocalization is famous.... 

Or not, as I find. Macunaima is the only place this word is found. 

When I search for the passage in Google Books, I find a preview page from a critical edition of 
the book (Tele Porto Ancona Lopez, 1996, page 34) that compares differences in M. de A.’s 
manuscripts. There are apparently differences in the use of accents between the different 
versions. Here’s the passage. (Note, for this, as for all other instances when I appear to 
understand Portuguese, please assume my understanding is constrained by whatever Google 
Translate gives me.) 

“Em C e D 0 accento firma a intensidade exata, o que e correto preserver, sobretudo 
considerado os estudos de Mario de Andrade sobre as vozes dos animals.” 

In short, the accents are meaningful because M. de A. was a student of animal voices. This is 
news to me but is not surprising. I knew he was a far-ranging scholar and musicologist but I did 
not know that he himself was interested in animal sounds. My minds starts racing. If animal 
sounds are also a serious part of this work, the scope of translation suddenly becomes larger, to 
include non-human “languages” or at least “utterances,” as well. 

“Nas leituras dele, a nota marginal “Zoofonia” sublinha sempre a reprodu 9 ao, 
onomatopaica do canto dos passaros.” 

He apparently used the marginal note “Zoofonia” to underline onomatopoeic reproduction of 
birdsong. A quick pt.wikipedia search finds that this term was associated with the painter and 
inventor Hercules Florence. His study of systems for transcribing animal sounds was published 



in Brazil in 1831 (!) making him a very early pioneer in the study of bioaeousties. This is too 
mueh to proeess right now. I will need to return. 


Baek to the bird walk. 

Something makes me think that Goodland’s use of “bush turkey” instead of “bird” means he has 
aeeess to some other set of notes or commentary. Maybe some parts of this text are pre¬ 
interpreted for him. 

As a placeholder: 


19. “Bush turkey” Vocalization only, {pdssaro que grita “Tadm!”) 


Finally, 


“the sandpipers that skitter along the sandy beaches...” 

“os pecais tapicuras e iereres da praia....” 

There are three different birds here that Goodland represents as “sandpiper.” Skimming Sick for 
sandpiper doesn’t help, nor does the internet, which keeps telling me that “Pecais” means “you 
sin.” I will have to come back. As a placeholder: 


20. sandpiper sp. {Pecais) 

A web search for “Tapicura” indicates this is an ibis. Sick lists “tapicuru” as one of the names for 
the Bare-faced Ibis {Phimosus infuscatus). 


21. Bare-faced Ibis {Tapicura) 

There are also no clear answers for “iereres” though a web search suggests I should check out 
whistling duck. And indeed. Sick lists “irere” as a name for the White-faced Whistling-Duck 
{Dendrocygna viduata). I’m not sure why Goodland lumps them all under sandpiper. Maybe that 
is a more likely beach scene. 


22. White-faced Whistling Duck {Irere) 
Chapter 4. Page 28. 

Macunaima learns that his lucky amulet is in the possession of Peruvian businessman Venesclau 
Pietro Pietra, via 

“the musician wren” 


“passarinho uirapuru.” 



The Musician Wren (Cyphorhinus aradus), according to Sick, is also known as “Musico.” (He 
lists a few other species with uirapuru in their names, though I don’t think there is much doubt as 
to the species being referred to in the text). This is a straightforward translation and an 
appropriate one. Meanwhile it is important for readers to pause and go listen to recordings of the 
musician wren singing. It might just change your life (see e.g. Donald Kroodsma). 

https ://www.xeno-canto. org/species/Cvphorhinus-arada 


23. Musician Wren {Uirapuru) 


Chapter 5. Page 32. 

Macunaima and his brothers find magic water in the footprint of St. Thomas and it changes their 
skin colors. All the animals are amazed. 

“And the thrushes too; the Sahian thrush, the red-hehied thrush, the mockinghird, the 
song thrush, the yellow-legged, the pale-eyed, the hlack-hilled, the white-necked, and 
Swainson’s thrushes, all of them were perching there, entranced with admiration, 
forgetful of ending their songs, singing, whistling, piping, twittering, warbling, caroling 
and trilling with eloquence.’ 

“E os sahias, o sahiacica o sahiapoca o sahiauna o sahia-piranga o sahia-gonga que 
quando come nao me da, o sahia-harranco o sahia-tropeiro o sahia-laranjeira o sahia- 
gute, todos esses ficaran pasos e esqueceram de acabar o trinado, vozeando vozeando 
com eloquencia.” 

The chorus of sabids\ Passages like this are why I thought this birding expedition might be 
fruitful in the first place. The inclusion of the Song Thrush, which is not a Brazilian bird, also 
tipped me off that there might be more in the original text than in the translation. This has been 
borne out so far, and is especially true of this passage, for while “thrush” is indeed an adequate 
translation for “sabia” in general, it is not adequate for M. de A.’s list, as we’ll see in a moment. 

Let’s go one by one, starting with Goodland’s list, and then turning to the list in the original. 

Sabian thrush. Sick notes this as an alternative name for the Cocoa Thrush {Turdus fumigatus). It 
is known as the sabid-da-mata in Brazil and is reputed to be the best singers of all the sabids. It 
is also not on the original list, so we will not count it. 

Red-bellied thrush. Sick does not list a Red-bellied thrush, but does list the Rufous-bellied thrush 
{Turdus rufiventris) or the sabid-laranjeira. This is on the original list so we will count it. 


24. Rufous-bellied Thrush {Sabid-laranjeira) 



Mockingbird. This may seem to be out of place but in fact, according to Sick, the Tropieal 
(sabid-da-praia) and Chalk-Brown (sabid-do-campo) moekingbirds, are eonsidered part of the 
sabid elass in Brazil. Neither, however, is on the original list so we will not eount it. 

Song Thrush. This is a European speeies. 

Yellow-legged thrush {Platycichla flavipes) is in Siek, with its Brazilian name given as 
“sabiauna.” This is on the original list. 


25. Yellow-legged thrush {Sabiauna) 

Pale-eyed thrush {Platycichla leucops) is in Siek, but is listed without a Brazilian name. It only 
oecurs in a small region of the eountry, living mostly in mountains outside of Brazil. I will not 
include it on my list. 

Black-billed thrush {Turdus ignobilis) is in Sick. Carachue-bico-preto is the Brazilian name 
given. It is not in the original so I will not inelude it on my list. 

White-neeked thrush {Turdus albicollis) is in Siek. Sabid-coleira is one of the Brazilian names 
given. It is not on the original list. 

Swainson’s thrush {Catharus ustulatus) is in Siek. It is not listed with a Brazilian name. It is not 
on the original list. 

So out of all the birds on Goodland’s list, only two are direetly translated from the original. We 
will quiekly diseover why. 

To find the birds on the original list I used the internet, partieularly WikiAves. 

Immediately we see one diffieulty with the list. Sabiacica is not a thrush! It is the Blue-bellied 
Parrot {Triclaria malachitacea). It sounds like a thrush when it sings. Indeed, Siek indieates it 
sounds most like the White-neeked Thrush (on Goodland’s but not M. de A.’s list). He also 
indieates that in Tupi, “Sabiaciea” means “Mother of the Thrush.” 

26. Blue-bellied Parrot {Sabiacica) 

Sick lists the next bird, Sabiapoca, as the Brazilian name for the Creamy-bellied Thrush {Turdus 
amaurochalinus). Siek notes that the Tupi “poe” signifies the bird’s voealization. 

27. Creamy-bellied Thrush {Sabiapoca) 

When we get to Sabid-piranga we’re faeed with a different problem. Aeeording to WikiAves, 
this is an alternative name for the Rufous-bellied Thrush, already on M. de A.’s list as Sabid- 
laranjeira. I don’t get to list it again. It also makes me think that there’s something else to the 
original list that is not eaptured in the translation. Further eomplieating things? Sabiapoca is 



another name for this bird. Do we have to take Creamy-bellied Thrush off the list? (I deeide not 
to). 


Sabid-gongd is another honorary “thrush,” named by WikiAves as the Greyish Saltator (Saltator 
coerulescens), whieh Sick confirms. He compares its song not to thrushes but to the Red-Cowled 
Cardinal. At any rate, we will list it. 


28. Greyish Saltator {Sabid-gongd). 

Sick gives “Sabia-barranco” as a Brazilian name for the Pale-breasted Thrush {Turdus 
leucomelas). We can list it. 


29. Pale-breasted Thrush (Sabid-barranco) 

The next bird listed, the sabid-tropeiro is unclear. “Tropeiro” is a name used for the Screaming 
Piha {Lipaugus vociferans), which Sick notes is a thrush-sized bird, and the noisiest bird in the 
Amazon. An online dictionary of Brazilian Portuguese gives “cricrio” as a synonym for sabid- 
tropeiro. Cricrid is another name for Screaming Piha. This is enough for our listing purposes. 

30. Screaming Piha {Sabid-tropeiro) 

Which brings us to our final bird, Sabid-gute. An online dictionary of Brazilian Portuguese states 
that this is a common name for the already-listed Sabid-laranjeira or Rufous-bellied Thrush. 

It seems in the end that a species-by-species translation would be the wrong move for a 
translation into English because there are three birds named in the original that are all the same 
species, plus three birds that aren’t really sabids (and certainly not thrushes) in the species sense. 
This is M. de A. poetically reeling off the names of sabid after sabid, regardless of the actual 
bird represented. And sabid itself seems to indicate a quality of song rather than a genetic 
grouping of species. The sabid is a bird close to the heart of Brazilian culture, represented over 
and over in song and poetry, so I think M. de A. is also being a little nationalistic here. I suspect 
Goodland decided he needed a different strategy and chose the straight thrush path, while tossing 
in some ringers to convey M. de A.’s playfulness. 

Chapter 5. Page 37. 

Macunaima and his brothers visit the estate of Venesclau Pietro Pietra to get his amulet back. 
They encounter the Tree of Life on his property and gather game from it. 

“Macunaima picked up capuchin and tamarin monkeys, tinamou, guan and marudi 
bush fowl, toucans, and all those kinds of flesh and fowl one finds aboveground in 
trees.” 

“Macunaima aparava os macucos macacos micos monos mutuns jacus jaos tucanos, 
todas essas ca 9 as.” 



You can see at once from M. de A.’s list that he is paying attention to the sounds of the animal 
names in his list (macucos macacos micos). The English translation, on the other hand, is strictly 
literal. 

The macuco, according to Sick, is the Solitary Tinamou {Tinamus solitarius), a common game 
bird. 


31. Solitary Tinamou {Macuco). 

WikiAves suggests that, while Mutum is a generic term for curassow, it is used specifieally to 
refer to the Black Curassow {Crax alector). 


32. Black Curassow {Mutum) 


Jacu seems to be a generic term for Guan of all speeies. 


33. Guan sp. {Jacu) 

WikiAves suggests that, while Jad is a generic term for Tinamou, it is used specifically to refer 
to the Undulated Tinamou {Crypurellus undulatus). 


34. Undulated Tinamou {Jad) 

And Tueanos, as you already know, are Toucans, which come in many varieties. 

35. Toucan sp. {Tucano) 

“Marudi Bush Fowl” appears to be a word for Guan used in Guyana, where Goodland was based. 

Chapter 5. Page 37. 

Venesclau Pietro Pietra tries to draw the brothers into the open by imitating a bird song. 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo” 

“Ogoro, ogoro, ogoro” 

“Cuckoo,” is of course, a recognizable bird sound, even to people who have never heard the 
aetual bird in person. I do not know what speeific bird goes “ogoro.” A web search gives me 
mostly Macunama results, though one text given in preview on Google Books (Stephen M. 
Hart’s 2007 A Companion to Latin American Literature) confirms some things I’ve already 
suspected about Macunaima. 



Hart says 

“the body of language, the signifier, beeomes the engine behind the novel’s forward 
propulsion, rather than, say, the plot. This emphasis upon the signifier is present not only 
in the various ritualistie songs whieh puneture the text [here he gives Ogoro as an 
example] but also the repetition of sounds whieh tends to break down the space of the 
signified, destroying its depth and reducing it to surface... [T]he repetition of sounds and 
the use of a string of nouns and adjectives give the sense that the words have been chosen 
for their rhetorical rather than strictly semantic force.” (page 163). 

This is, of course, why my little birding adventure threatens to break down, but in a way that 
makes it fascinating. If Mario de Andrade is listing bird names for their sounds rather than their 
references, why even bother tracking down the “actual” birds the names reference? On the other 
hand, if our attention is drawn more to the sounds of birds’ names, perhaps we will discover 
something equally interesting. The realm of the signifier without signified is traditionally the 
domain of birdsong and parrot-speech. 


Chapter 5. Page 37. 

Venesclau Pietro Pietra shoots Macunaima with a dart and then commands his brothers to drop 
his body down from the trees. They respond by dropping the game they have caught instead. 

“Maanape threw down monkeys and tinamou and bush turkeys and all sorts of game 
they had got...” 

“Maanape atirou guaribas jaos mutuns, mutum-de-vargem mutum-de-fava 
mutuporanga urus urumutum pia^ocas...” 

Jad (Undulated Tinamou) and mutum (Black Curassow) we’ve already discussed but Goodland 
lumps some specific references here (chosen once again by M. de A. for their sounds) under “all 
sorts of game.” Let’s go through them one by one. 

I can’t find mutum-de-vargem anywhere so I’ll pass for now. Sick lists Mutum-fava for the 
Wattled Curassow {Crax globulosa). 


36. Wattled Curassow {Mutum-de-fava). 

Mutuporanga, according to Sick, is a specific reference to the Black Curassow, which we’ve 
already listed under the generic name Mutum above. 


Uru, according to WikiAves, is a name for the Spot-winged Wood-Quail (Odontophorus 
capoeira). Sick confirms. 


37. Spot-winged Wood-Quail {Uru) 



Urumutum, according to WikiAves, is a name for the Nocturnal Curassow (Nothocrax 
urumutum). Sick confirms. “Uru” is Tupi for “night.” 


38. Nocturnal Curassow {Urumutum) 

Piagoca is a name for Ja 9 ana, in English the Wattled Jacana {Jacana jacana). Siek confirms. 

39. Wattled Jacana {Piagoca). 

Ok, back to Mutum-de-Vargem. An old Brazilian glossary available on Google Books has this 
name attaehed to the scientific name Crax tuberosa. Sick lists aMitu tuberosa —the Amazonian 
Razor-billed Curassow. 


40. Amazonian Razor-billed Curassow. {Mutum-de-vargem) 
Chapter 5. Page 38. 

Maanape, at his wit’s end, throws down six earcasses of game at onee. 

“a guan, a tinamou, a maeaque, a piping guan, a guinea hen, and a spurwing.” 

“um macuco um maeaeo um jacu uma jacutinga uma picota e uma piagoca” 

Macuco corresponds to (solitary) tinamou, Jacu is Tupi for guan, and Piagoca corresponds to 
“spurwing” (Jacanas have spurs on their wings). We’ve seen these birds before. 

Jacutinga, is Black-fronted Piping Guan {Pipile jacutinga) 

41. Blaek-fronted Piping Guan {Jacutinga) 

Picota, is specifieally Helmeted Guinea-Fowl {Numida meleagris), which Sick notes was 
introduced to Brazil from Cape Verde. Do I get to eount non-native speeies? Sick removed the 
species from his birds of Brazil list beeause predation (human espeeially) has prevented it from 
becoming naturalized. I will respect his decision and not list it here. 

Chapter 6. Page 43. 

Maeunaima leaves to get his amulet back but immediately is faced with an ill omen. 

“Maeunaima saw a scissor-tailed hummingbird.” 


“Maeunaima topou com um beija-flor com rabo de tesoura.” 



This would be the Swallow-tailed Hummingbird (Eupetomena macroura). It is unclear from my 
limited reading why this fairly common bird would be considered unlucky. 

42. Swallow-tailed Hummingbird {Beija-flor com rabo de tesoura). 

Chapter 8. Page 60. 

Macunaima encounters Voloman, the Tree of Life. 

“Sitting on a branch was a bright green pepper shrike with red brows. On catching 
sight of the hero, it cleared its throat and sang, ‘Look who’s coming down the road! Look 
who’s coming down the road!”’ 

“Num galho estava um pitiguari que, nem bem enxergou o herdi, se desgoelou 
cantando—'Olha no caminho quern vem! Olha no caminho quern vem! ’” 

The bright green pepper shrike with red brows can be none other than the Rufous-browed 
Peppershrike {Cyclarhis gujanensis), which Sick says is “one of the most prominent voices” in 
any region it occurs. It also appears that people have enjoyed matching its vocalizations to 
human speech. WikiAves says that it is sometimes called “gente-de-fora-vem” because that’s 
one of the things it seems to be saying. Another source adds “adivinhe-quem-vem-hoje,” (guess 
who is coming today), which is closer to the Macunaima reading. 

I am always intrigued by this kind of birdsong to human speech (mis)translation. 

43. Rufous-browed Peppershrike {Pitiguari) 

Chapter 8. Page 60. 


Macunaima is asleep under a palm tree 

“at the top of which perched a vulture.” 

“onde um urubu estava encarapitado” 

The vulture poops on him, as they will. Urubu is the generic term for vulture, though it is 
probably a black vulture in this scene. 


44. Vulture sp. {Urubu). 


Chapter 10. Page 83. 


Macunaima tells the story of Paui-Podole, The Father of the Crested Curassow. 



“Father of the Crested Curassow” is “Pai do Mutum.” The Crested Curassow is not a Brazilian 
speeies, but the speeifie bird here is probably the Blaek Curassow (seen before), whieh does have 
a erest. At the end of the ehapter the Paui-Podole lets out a “long whistle like a railway train” 
that blows out the lights in the park. This is likely a reference to the curassow “boom” that Sick 
compares to the sound of blowing into a bottle. 

Chapter 11. Page 90. 

The three brothers reminisce about their old life in the forest. 

“.. .with the birds singing the livelong day, more than five hundred species of birds...” 

“.. .os guiras cantavam o que nao dava o dia e cram pram ais de quinhentas as familias 

dos guiras...” 

I make note of this passage because the word used for bird is different than the usual “passaro” 
or “passarinho.” In this case M. de A. uses the Tupi-derived word for bird, “guira.” 

Chapter 11. Page 91. 

Macunaima tries to prank his brothers by claiming there are signs of a tapir in the city. 

“You don’t say, you cheeky jay!” 

“On the nose, you lazy crows!” 

“Que me diz, perdiz!” 

“Pois e. Quern que havia de dizer!” 

I wouldn’t expect literal translations here, given what seems intended to be taken as a witty 
exchange. And in fact, “perdiz” does not mean “jay” but is a name for the Red-winged Tinamou 
{Rhynchotus rufescens). I won’t try to unpack the possible bird pun in the second line. I will note 
that there aren’t crows in Brazil. 


45. Red-winged Tinamou {Perdiz) 


Chapter 11. Page 98. 

Macunaima is up in a tree when he is spotted by Ceiuci, the giant’s wife. 

“thinking he was a nice fat tree duck, sang, ‘dilly-dilly, dilly-dilly, come and be killed’” 
“Vem ca, meu neto” 

According to Google Translate, this is literally “come here, my grandson” so I don’t understand 
the translation. Regardless, it becomes clear later in the episode that she is treating him as a 
“duck” to be plucked and eaten. 



“E 0 pato era Macunaima o heroi” 


The Portuguese word used for duck is “pato.” “Tree duck” must simply be based on the context 
(a normal domestic duck would not be in a tree). The most likely “tree duck” would be the 
Muscovy Duck {Cairina moschata), the pato-do-mato. I think this is too much of a supposition 
to list specifically. 


46. Duck, sp. {Pato) 


Chapter 11. Page 99. 

Macunaima tries to escape the giant’s wife by sliding money under a door. 

“the money at once turned into lots of partridges, lobsters [etc]” 

“Macunaima de medo ja atirou cem que viraram cm muitas perdizes lagostas ...” 

I won’t comment on the overall translation, but I will note that we’ve seen perdiz before and 
translated it as Red-winged Tinamou. 


Chapter 11. Page 100. 

The daughter giant’s wife helps Macunaima escape but warns him. 

“.. .if you hear a bird calling “Beware, beware!” you’ll know the hag’s very near. 

“Si voce escuta um passarinho gritando “Baua! Baua!” entao e a velha Ceiuci chegando.” 

I don’t hope to learn which bird might call “Baua! Baua!” but I thought this passage in which a 
bird addresses our hero was worth noting. 

Chapter 11. Page 102. 

While continuing to run from his pursuer, Macunaima enters caatinga (desert) country. 

“and alarmed the golden-feathered cock-of-the-rock dancing at Camutengo near Natal.” 

“entrou na caatinga e assustou as galinhas com pintos de ouro do Camutengo perto de 
Natal.” 

Cock-of-the-rock seems like an elaboration by Goodland (especially since Guyana fosters much 
cock-of-the-rock dancing). As far as I can tell, the original talks of a fowl with golden chicks. 
There may be an underlying text here that Goodland is using for as a guide. 



Chapter 11. Page 102. 

Macunalma comes to the edge of Brazil, the Lobcock River. 

“It was there that he saw a jabiru stork fishing.” 

“Foi la que topou com o tuiuiu pescando.” 

This is a straightforward translation. Sick lists Tuiuiu as one of the local names for Jabiru {Jabiru 
mycteria). (The other name is “Jabiru”). Sick notes the bird is so big it can be mistaken for a 
human when standing alone near the water. The bird helps Macunaima by flying him back to Sao 
Paulo. 


47. Jabiru {Tuiuiu) 


Chapter 12. Page 104. 

Macunaima is sick so the brothers fetch a healer renowned for 

“bringing about cures with jug water and the wraith of that bird of ill omen, the 
manioc cuckoo” 

“que curava com alma de indio e agua de pote.” 

This is a strange translation, and it makes me think that Goodland either knew some background 
material or made a mistake. “Alma de indio” means “soul of the Indian.” Squirrel Cuckoo is 
known as “alma de gato.” “Manioc cuckoo,” better known as the Mangrove Cuckoo, is not really 
a Brazilian bird. At any rate, I don’t see a bird in the original. 

Chapter 12. Page 106. 


Macunaima encounters a huckster, 

“bound to be lucky in love or in business, for he owned a woodpecker’s feather.” 
“muito marupiara porque possuia folhinha de pica-pau.” 

I don’t know why a woodpecker’s feather is lucky, but I thought it worth noting. 

Chapter 12. Page 109. 

Macunaima goes to the city square to “brood on the injustice of man.” He hears someone crying 
“Boo hoo.” 



“he turned around and saw on the grass a little sparrow and a glossy cowbird.” 

“Virou e viu no chao urn tico-tico e urn chupim.” 

The tico-tico is the Rufous-eollared Sparrow {Zonotrichia capensis). Siek ealls it “one of best- 
known and best-loved birds of south-eastern Brazil,” and notes that its song is often 
(mis)interpreted into eheerful human speeeh. The Chupim, or Chopim, is the Shiny Cowbird 
(Molothrus Bonariensis), not the Glossy, whieh has a more northern range. It eommonly 
parasitizes the tico-tico, which is what has happened in this episode. It is the young Chopim that 
is crying. Despising the injustice, Macunaima puts the sparrow “out of its misery” with a stick, 
“since he knew that the first of the songbirds had been people.” (!) The cowbird later turns into 
the “Father of all the Cowbirds” {Pai do Vira) and flies away saying “Grin and Bear it! Grin and 
Bear it!” ('"Afinca! Afinca!”) 


48. Rufous-eollared Sparrow {Tico-tico) 

49. Shiny Cowbird {Chupim) 


Chapter 14. Page 123. 


Macunaima begins to tell a story. 

“the listeners did not become vexed by the monotonous whistle with which the tinamou 
marks every passing hour of darkness.” 

“Assim a noite passava depressa e a gente nao se amolava com o canto da sururina 
marcando as boras da escuridao” 

According to Sick, “sururina” can refer to either the Little Tinamou or the Undulated Tinamou, 
which we’ve seen. Sick calls the Little Tinamou’s call “bland,” while the Undulated Tinamou’s 
call is “melancholy.” 


Chapter 14. Page 125. 

The events in Macunaima’s story are “pierced by the shrill keening of the nighthawk,” the 
“Father of the Night.” 

“E a bulha inda era assombrada pelos gemidos do noitibo. .. Noitibo e Pai da Noite” 


Neither Sick nor WikiAves use “noitibo” as name for Brazilian nighthawks. This seems to be a 
continental Portuguese name used to refer to the European nightjar. I will count it, but only 
generically. 


50. Nighthawk sp. {Noitibo) 



Chapter 14. Page 129. 


Venesclau Pietro Pietra plunges into a vat of boiling maearoni. 

“The stink of burning leather was so great it killed all the sparrows in Sao Paulo.” 

“subiu no ar urn cheiro tao forte de couro cozido que matou todos os tico-ticos da cidade” 
The Rufous-collared Sparrow has a tough time in this story.... 

Chapter 15. Page 132. 

Having regained his lucky amulet, Macunaima and his brothers make their way home. Plucking 
his guitar he sings a couple of songs. 

Laughing seagull, you know where to look for fish 
Kingfishers, help me when 1 cook my fish 
Swallows, where’s my old time nook when 1 fish 
On the banks of the Uraricoera? 

Antianti e tapejara 
—Pira-uaua 

Ariramha e conzinheira, 

-Pira-uaua 

Tapera, onde a tapera 

-Pira-uaua 

De beiru do Uraricoera? 

-Pira-uaua 


This is where 1 get completely lost. I’ve made it so far but now 1 can’t find the trail. “Antianti” is 
not in Sick nor in WikiAves and is a hopelessly noisy web search. When 1 search for “tapejara” 
all 1 get are hits for “pterosaur.” It makes sense that verse, which is even more sound-related and 
symbolic than an already rhapsodic text, would be what reduces confidence in my game to zero. 

1 will figure out what fragments 1 can for now, and return later. 


51. Gull sp? {Antianti) 

Sick lists ariramba as a generic name for both kingfishers and the closely related jacamars. Only 
kingfisher makes sense in context. Check. 


52. Kingfisher sp. {Ariramba). 

Sick lists “tapera” as a name for the Gray-breasted Martin {Progne chalybea). Sick notes that 
these birds once swarmed in the tens of thousands in Sao Paolo. 



53. Gray-breasted Martin (Taperd). 


There is a second song, described in the text as a nonsense ditty. 

Silent swallow, show the way. 

Little Owl 

Piculet, pick nuts all day 
Little Owl 

Brothers, let us go away 
To the banks of the Uraricoera, 

Little Owl. 

Tapera tapejara, 

—Cabore 
Arapa^u pa 90 ca, 

—Cabore 

Manos, vamos—se embora 
Pra beira do Uraricoera! 

—Cabore 

This song is actually a little less daunting. I’ve already identified the swallow. Sick lists 
“Cabure” as a name for the Ferruginous Pygmy-Owl {Glaucidium brasilianum), which is indeed 
a little owl. 


54. Ferruginous Pygmy Owl {Cabore) 

Arapagu is not a piculet, according to Sick, but a generic term for woodcreeper. These are 
notoriously difficult to identify in the field, so generic will do. 


55. Woodcreeper sp. {Arapagu). 


Chapter 15. Page 133. 

Macunaima’s retinue of parrots and macaws returns to greet their emperor. This time they are 
listed in great detail. 

“It was the flock of red macaws and parrots, all kinds of these vociferous birds; there 
were golden-capped and trumpeting parrots, lovebirds, festive parrots, red-breasted 
and scarlet-capped parrots, macaws, scarlet macaws, fiery-shouldered parakeets, 
red-bellied macaws, all kinds of parrot, macaw, parrotlet, parakeet, caique, canure 
and caninde: all forming the many-colored baldachin of Macunaima the Emperor.” 

“A ruivor veto vindo veto vindo e era o bando de araras-vermelhas e jandaias, todos 
esses faladores, era o papagaio-trombeta era o papagaio-curraleiro era o periquito 
cutapado era o xara o peito-roxo o ajuru-curau o ajuru-curica arari ararica 



ararauna ararai araguai arara-taua maracana maitaca ararapiranga catorra teriba 
camiranga anaca anapura canindes tuins periquitos, todos esses, o cortejo sarapintado 
de Maeunaima imperador.” 


Dear reader, I tried. I really did. But after failing to find any trace of trumpeting parrots and then 
faced with the unfathomable series of “ara” in the middle of the passage, I put my books aside 
and took a (real) walk. This was too hard. Or at least too hard to do alone. It was time for this to 
stop being a fun jaunt and to become a more serious study. Maeunaima scholarly commentary 
here I come. 

I plugged the passage into Google Books. The first hit was a chapter by K. Alfons Knauth in a 
French book, Langue(s) et Litterature de Jeunesse. The title of Knauth’s contribution: 
“Totemisme, humanimalisme, psittaphonie.” Cool! This was right up my alley. I will need to 
remember the French construction “humanimalisme” for later. “Psittaphonie,” though, appears to 
be Knauth’s unique construction. I use the screenshot to Google Drive to Google Doc to Google 
Translate trick and get a translation good enough to see what Knauth was up to. I will return to it 
later (it contains a spoiler) but it confirmed my suspicion that this was a particularly important 
passage for understanding the novel in general. The “ara” series is in fact, very significant. My 
little bird walking tour of Maeunaima, which I thought was a fun side-path excursion, had ended 
up right in the heart of things. 

Now excited to approach this more seriously, I straight searched for “Maeunaima commentary,” 
and then, as any real Maeunaima scholar would have told me immediately, found that of course 
there is a guide to reading this book. An indispensable guide that everyone knows about. 


[Pause for receipt of Manuel Cavalcanti Proen 9 a’s Roteiro de Maeunaima] 


The book, of course, is in Portuguese, but when it comes to ornithological matters, that is less of 
a challenge than usual, particularly if I can plug difficult passages into Google Translate. There 
is a detailed glossary at the end of the book, which includes many of the bird names I struggled 
with previously. If only I had this book when I started... I will have to go back and see if it 
agrees with my own IDs before I submit my final bird list. 

Of course, Helmut Sick’s authoritative guide had not been published yet when M. Cavalcanti 
Proen 9 a (“MCP” from here on) prepared his guide. The chief authority for the birds defined in 
Roteiro de Maeunaima seems to be the Dieiondrio dos Animais by R. von Ihering. 

Ihering’s work is freely available online in several different editions. A separate search for 
Rodolpho von Ihering reveals a couple of other useful references: As aves do Brazil (1907), 
which is a rigorous taxonomy based on specimens in the British Museum, and O Livrinho das 
Aves (1914), a gorgeous bird guide. All of these are old enough to have been consulted by M. de 
A. himself, though the edition of Dietiondrio dos Animais do Brasil hosted by the Biodiversity 
Heritage Library is from 1940. 



Here’s a translation question. What is the more authoritative guide for translating Macunazma’s 
bird names? Helmut Siek’s updated ornithology or a less-ornithologioally advaneed guide that 
M. de A. might have aetually used? 

At any rate, now with both MCP and Ihering in hand I ean taekle the full retinue of araras- 
vermelhas e jandaias. 

And then I find that neither has listings for papagaio-trombeta. 

Seems like Mario de Andrade has pulled a triek on all of us. 

And indeed, this is not a list of real birds, neeessarily, but a set of images/symbols, of both sound 
and vision. The two referenee books assure me that I’m not missing some hidden referents, but 
that in faet this passage is, at least in part, a faneiful eonstruetion. There are names in it that will 
always be a mystery, like a strange birdsong I ean’t plaee, and never will. 

Nevertheless, parrots in the Amazon do “trumpet,” aeeording to Siek, so this is at least aeeurate 
in that respeet. 

Let’s go down the list. Papagaio-curraleiro, aeeording to WikiAves, is a name for Yellow-faeed 
Parrot (Alipiositta xanthops). Cheek. 


56. Yellow-faeed Parrot {Papagaio-curraleiro) 

Aeeording to MCP, papagaio-cutapado is the same as “eu-eozido” and “tuim.” We’ve seen tuim 
(parrotlet) before. 

Aeeording to MCP, xard (not found in Ihering), is “Usado na aeep 9 ao de ave. Nao foi 
eneontrado.” This is a Portuguese word, but even MCP doesn’t know exaetly what it means here, 
other than it refers to a bird. 

Papagaio-de-peito-roxo is, aeeording to WikiAves, the Vinaeeous-breasted Parrot {Amazona 
vinacea). Cheek. 


57. Vinaeeous-breasted Parrot (Peito-roxo) 

Both Ajuru-curau and Ajuru-curica, aeeording to MCP, are speeies of parrots in the Amazona 
genus. Siek lists “eurau” as the Turquoise-fronted Parrot {Amazona aestiva) and notes that it is 
the best “talker” of the group. He also notes that it is known regionally as the “trombeteiro” 
whieh may solve the mystery of the pagagaio-trombeta above. 

58. Turquoise-fronted Parrot {Ajuru-curau) 


WikiAves identifies “euriea” as a name for the Orange-winged Parrot {Amazona amazonica). 
Siek eoneurs. 



59. Orange-winged Parrot (Ajuru-curica) 


And now to tackle the string of “ara.” Ara is the true Macaw genus, so-grouped, according to 
Sick, because of a distinctive “ara” or “arara” vocalization. 

MCP notes for “arari” that it is Am Ararauna, the Blue-and-yellow Macaw. 

60. Blue-and-yellow Macaw {Arari) 

MCP’s entry for “araguai” says that it is Conurus leucophtalamus, an old scientific designation 
for the White-eyed parakeet {Psittacara leucophtalamus). 


61. White-eyed Parakeet {Araguai) 

MCP’s entry for “ararica” says “nao foi encontrado o termo” though he speculates it might be a 
diminutive for “arara,” given the suffix “ica” is used as a diminutive in other parts of the book. 
Will not list. 

MCP’s entry for “ararauna” indicates that it is a blue macaw, Anodorhynchus hyacintimus, the 
Hyacinth Macaw. 


62. Hyacinth Macaw {Ararauna) 

The next two birds on the list cannot be identified. “Ararai” is not even listed, while “arara-taua” 
gets the “nao encontrado o termo” designation. 

MCP’s entry for “maracana” suggests it is a common name for certain members of the “Ara” 
genus, including the Chestnut-fronted Macaw. Helmut Sick strongly argues ihaX Maracands are a 
different genus because they lack the distinctive “Ara/Arara” vocalization. At any rate, it is a 
group term, not a specific name. 


63. Maracana sp. {Maracana) 

Maitaca, according to WikiAves, include parrots of the Pionus genus. The Scaly-headed Parrot is 
known, according to Sick, for their “maiTAK-maiTAK” vocalizations. They are noisy, and Sick 
notes that talkative people in Brazil are sometimes called “maitaca” or “maritaca” after the birds. 

64. Maitaca sp. {Maitaca) 

Arapiranga, according to Sick, refers to the Scarlet Macaw {Ara macao), though MCP’s listing 
suggests that like arara-vermelha, it also covers the Red-and-Green Macaw. We’ve already 
listed the two-bird group above. 

MCP’s entry for “catorra” identifies it as Myiopsitta monachus, or the Monk Parakeet. Sick 
confirms. While native to Brazil it seems to be considered a bit of an invasive species, quickly 
colonizing disturbed environments. 



65. Monk Parakeet (Catorra) 


MCP’s entry for “teriba” says that it is a parrot of the genus Pyrrhus. This includes a variety of 
parakeets with “tiriba” or “tiriva” in their names. 


66. Pyrrhus parakeet sp. {Teriba) 

Then M. de. A. throws in a lovely twist, the “camiranga” or Turkey Vulture {Cathartes aura). Is 
this some sort of memento mori in the midst of parrot wonderland? No doubt it has a colorful 
head. 


67. Turkey vulture {Camiranga) 

Sick gives “anaca as a name for the Red-fan Parrot {Deroptyus accipitrinus). 

68. Red-Fan Parrot {Anaca) 

The rest of the names listed are either repeats or generic. MCP’s listing for “anapura” indicates it 
is a “casta de papagaio” but doesn’t specify. MCP’s listing for “canindes” identifies it as Ara 
ararauna, already listed above as the Blue-and-Yellow Macaw. Tuins, we’ve seen as 
“parrotlets,” and though periquitos is similarly generic, MCP notes that the name is often used to 
indicate the Golden-winged Parakeet. 

Here’s what captured my imagination about this passage—the “ara” string is operating in several 
linguistic modes at once. This is the vocalization of the actual bird, incorporated into human 
speech via transliteration. I imagine Tupi, Portuguese, and English speakers “hear” this bird 
utterance a little differently. At any rate, the passage includes more “aras” than is strictly 
necessary to represent actual bird species, seemingly inventing some along the way. This is 
macaw speech Mario de Andrade is incorporating into his text. 

It suddenly becomes clear to me (I don’t claim this as a new or unique insight to the field of 
Macunaima scholarship generally) that the famous Brazilian “cannibalistic” openness to and 
integration of all influences includes nonhumans as well. 

Chapter 15. Page 135. 


Macunaima is awakened by 

“some cowbirds in a bamboo thicket” 

“os gritos dos viras num bambuzal” 

Vira, in Sick, is a name for Leaftossers, but MCP identifies it with “Chopim,” so I’ll take his 
word for it. Shiny Cowbird, already listed. 



Chapter 15. Page 135. 


Macunalma eneounters the monster Ponde, 

“the great horned owl” 

“era a bieho Ponde um jurucutu” 

We’ve listed Great Homed Owl previously. 

Chapter 15. Page 139. 

Maeunaima eneounters Hereules Florenee, the ereator of “zoofonia” we eneountered in a note 
earlier in this journey. He is doing something deseribed as ridieulous: putting a glass aeross the 
entranee to a burrow and then using a large leaf of an “elephant ear” plant to eover and uneover 
it. Maeunaima asks him what he is doing. Florenee answers, in Freneh, “Gardez eette date: 1927! 
Je viens d’inventer la photographie!” When Maeunaima tells him that photography has already 
been invented, Florenee falls “dumfounded” into an elephant leaf plant. Then... 

“Hercules Florence...started writing, using musical notation, a scientific memorandum 
about birdsong. He was nuts.” 

“Entao Hercules Florence ... principiou anotando com musica uma memoria cientifica 
sobre o canto dos passarinhos. Estava maluco.” 

So in the same chapter in which we have the series of “ara,” -the macaw speech—we encounter a 
mad genius who claims a scientific way to annotate birdsong. This must be significant. As the 
previous note indicates, M. de A., himself was involved in this activity of transcription. Why is 
Hercules Elorence crazy for doing this? 

MCP indicates that “A memoria sobre o canto dos passarinhos e a “Zoofonia,” traduzida e 
publicada pelo Visconde de Taunay, na Revista do Institute Histerio e Geografico Brasileiro.” 

Euckily the Re vista IHGB is still extant and has an online archive. In the index 1 find what Em 
looking for: FEORENCE, Hercules, 1804-1879. Zoofonia. 39(53): 321-336, 1876. 

This is a remarkable piece for its time, showing transcriptions of animal sounds via the tools of 
Western musical notation. Even more remarkable, Elorence says he was motivated to develop his 
approach because of the threats to the Brazilian soundscape due to development. He wrote this in 
1829! 

Among the distinctive sounds of Brazil he wants to preserve? 

“A arara fende os ares, atirando de sua aspera garganta syllabas que seu nome formam” 



Google Translate gives me “The macaw splits the air, shooting from its throat rough syllables 
that form its name.” 

Boris Kossoy, who wrote the standard work on Florence’s photographic discoveries (only 
recently translated into English) includes M. de A. in his list of Brazilian contemporaries who 
were dismissive of Florence’s claims, citing the passage above. I’m less sure of this, given M. de 
A.’s own interest in transcribing animal sounds. At any rate, Kossoy is a dead end re. Zoofonia 
itself so we will have to try other academic resources. I return to the internet. 

Two hits later and I’m reeling. The first discovery is a passage by Bruce Albert. 

[ < https ://subspeciealteritatis .wordpress .com/2018/11 /05/a-floresta-poliglota-bruce-albert/ 

>] The page is in Portuguese but the original appears to be in French. Google translates it as 
“The polyglot forest.” Albert basically makes the claim that the indigenous Brazilian people 
Yanomami don’t make distinctions between “human” and “animal” vocalizations, because “non¬ 
humans” are considered people too. Indeed, the origin of language itself comes from macaws. 

“We who are here, we are going to try our words first! But how are we going to talk? No! 
We shouldn't ask ourselves that! We'll talk like macaws! Fefs make ourselves heard as 
follows: aaa a a a a!” 


“Nos que estamos aqui, nos vamos primeiro experimentar nossas palavras! Mas como 
vamos conversar? Nao! Nao devemos nos perguntar isso! Nos vamos falar como araras! 
Vamos nos fazer ouvir da seguinte forma: aaa a a a a !” 

(Note that Albert collaborated with Yanomami spokesman Davi Kopenawa in the book The 
Falling Sky, a work that is line with Eduardo Viveiros de Castro’s Cannibal Metaphysics.) 

“Ara,” (or “Aaaaaa,” which is, frankly, how macaw utterances sound to me), is not just macaw 
language, it is the wr-word behind all language, human or otherwise. 

The second discovery is spooky. 

[< https://m.facebook.com/MarioRaulDeMoraisAndrade/posts/471724079654172 

>] It conjures the thought that I was lured into this project by forces unseen (not unlike the 

sudden car window break that stimulated my Elsie Houston project, now that I think about it...) 

I find that “Zoofonia” is a marginal note that is all over the books in M. de A.’s personal library 
and archives. He was collecting examples for a project but he died before finishing it. He 
seemed particularly interested in the way bird sounds were incorporated into the Brazilian 
language {Tico-tico, e.g.). He had an unspoken “theory” about Sabid. The name of this never- 
completed project? “O Passeio cm Passaros,” which Google translates as “Bird Walk.” 

Can we find our way back to our own bird walk after this revelation? I feel a special burden now 
to finish this project. 




As long as we’re stopped, maybe we should try to find an answer to some of the questions we 
had all the way baek in Chapter 4. And, indeed, MCP eomes through, though he raises additional 
questions. 

For Chabo, he lists ‘'Andorinha taperaguagu” which is not a name listed for swallows in Sick, 
but luckily we have an Ihering citation. A ha, Chabo is not a swallow—it is the generic name for 
the ‘"Chaetura” and ‘"Cypseloides” genii, in other words, the “swift.” We still don’t have a 
species but at least we’re more accurate. 


17. (Revised) Swift sp. {Chabo). 

As for Matintaperas, we provisionally listed “small owl.” MCP lists this entry as “Matinta 
Pereira, identifies it as “Mati” or “Mate-Tapere” and describes a folk tradition. “Matinta 
Pereira,” in other words, is not a bird species but a character in folklore. Nevertheless, there is a 
bird (a small owl, MCP says) that makes the sound that invokes the folk tradition. Other internet 
sources, however, suggest strongly that this is the seldom-seen but often-heard Striped Cuckoo 
{Tapera naevia). I’m going with the latter, particularly since “small owl” seems like an 
assumption rather than a fact, and cuckoos are tricky birds that way. 

18. (Revised) Striped Cuckoo (Matintapera) 

The pdssaro que grita “TadmC question may also be solved now. As you may remember, it was 
described as a “bush turkey” by Goodland. MCP does, in fact, give us our long-awaited answer, 
though it uses a different spelling for the utterance—“Taa” not “Taam.” It is the Tachd, or 
Southern Screamer {Chauna torquate). The duet is famous. Sick describes the exchange as “ta- 
HAH” and “tew-hew.” 


19. (Revised) Southern Screamer {Pdssaro que grita “Tadm). 

“Pecai” we provisionally called “sandpiper.” MCP, drawing its explanation from a footnote for a 
folksong (“Caran/0 Carao”) in which the bird name is spelled “Pecay,” identifies it as a member 
of the Podiceps genus. Very different from a sandpiper—this is a grebe. Which one is unclear. 

20. (Revised) Grebe sp. {Pecai) 

We also had trouble later on with the “Anti-anti” song in Chapter 15. This, according to the 
MCP, is a bird of the genus Larus that lives on the beach. “Gaivota” or Gull. There aren’t that 
many gull species in Brazil—it is either the Kelp Gull or the Brown-hooded Gull (Goodland 
evidently thinks it’s the latter, by calling it “Laughing Gull.”) MCP strongly indicates it is used 
at the generic level, so that’s where we’ll stay. 

OK. Back to our path. The end of our tour seems close but we actually have quite a way to go. 

Chapter 15. Page 140 

Macunalma hides in a hole to escape his pursuer, Oibe. 



“There was a heron standing by” 


“Tinha uma gar^a perto.” 

Oibe commands it to stand watch over Macunaima, but he escapes by throwing fire ants in its 
face. MCP suggests this is ‘'Herodias egretta," which would mean either the Great or the Snowy 
egret. 


69. Herodias egret sp. (Garga) 


Chapter 15. Page 142 

Macunaima’s old lover Iriqui is broken-hearted. 

“Summoning six blue-and-yellow macaws she went up to heaven with them” 

“chamou sets araras-canindes e subiu com elas pro ceu” 

They become stars with Iriqui. These are blue-and-yellow macaws, which we’ve already listed. 

Chapter 16. Page 143. 

Now very sensitive to occurences of “ara” in the text, I note that instead of his usual “Ai que 
pregui 9 a,” signature line, in this chapter Macunaima says “Ara que pregui 9 a.” I don’t think this 
is a typo. 

The brothers near their home. 

“A lively wren, perched on a silk-cotton tree, saw the party of travelers and cried out at 
once, “Lady Mistress of the Gate, please for a pass!” 

“Um passarinho serigaita trepado na munguba, enxergando o farrancho gritou logo: 

— Sinha dona do porto, da caminho pra mim passar!” 

MCP indicates this is a “sirigaita” and adds “assanhado, buh 90 so, namorador.” Is it a bird or a 
description of a person (noisy, flirtatious etc)? “Trepado” is a strange word to use here as well. 
Via a web search I find that “sirigaita” has the secondary meaning of a specific kind of bird, 
which one source describes as a climbing bird, the color of a wren, the size of a goldfinch, with a 
long bill. This is more likely a treecreeper than a wren, and wouldn’t you know, one on-line 
Portuguese dictionary gives ‘'Certhia brachydactyla," short-toed treecreeper. The only problem? 
That’s a European bird. The Brazilian species are called woodcreepers (and there are many 
species of them). We’ve already listed Woodcreeper sp. This one will go unlisted. 



Chapter 16. Page 145. 


Macunalma lies to his brothers that he’s been hunting when he’s really been sleeping. 

“1 was just decoying a bush turkey.” 

“Estava mas era negacerando um inambugua^u” 

According to Sick, this is the Brown Tinamou {Crypturellus obsoletus). 

70. Brown Tinamou (Imabuguagu) 

Chapter 16. Page 149. 

Jigue tries to find an antidote for a snake bit. 

“He rushed off to find the skull of a horned screamer.” 

“Entao foi buscar uma cabe 9 a de anhuma que fora encostada cm picada de cobra.” 

Sick lists “anhuma” as a name for Homed Screamer (Anhima cornuta). 

71. Horned Screamer {Anhuma) 

Chapter 16. Page 154. 

Macunaima poaches a bull. It dies. 

“All the vultures came, black vultures, the turkey vultures, the carrion crows, the 
yellow-headed vultures, and the king vultures, that eat only the eyes and the tongue.... 

“Entao vieram muitos urubus, veio o urubu-camiranga, veio o urubu-paragua, veio o 
urubu-jeregua o urubu-peba o urubu-ministro o urubutinga que s6 come olhos e 
lingua... ” 


Goodland’s list is a spectmm of vulture species (including one duplicate—black vulture is the 
“carrion crow” of Brazil) while M. de A.’s list is a string of “umbus.” 

We’ve already seen the urubu-camiranga (Turkey Vulture). 

Urubu-paragua is not listed in any of my usual references. 1 do a web search and see the name in 
an old German book as the “Psittacus vulturinus.” This is not a “vulture” per se, but the 
Vulturine Parrot {Pionopsitta vulturina). Sick lists urubu-papagud as one of its regional names. 



72. Vulturine Parrot (Urubu-paragud). 

According to MCP, “Urubu Jereba” is Cathartes aura pernigra, a subspecies of Turkey Vulture. 

I ean’t determine if the subspeeies is still recognized. 

Siek lists “Urubu Peba” as a name for the Lesser Yellow-headed Vulture {Cathartes 
burrovianus). WikiAves agrees. MCP disagrees—it says it’s the turkey vulture— but doesn’t 
(against its usual practiee) provide a citation. 


73. Lesser Yellow-headed Vulture (Urubu-peba) 

Aeeording to MCP, Urubu Ministro is another name for Turkey Vulture. 

Urubutinga is another name for yellow-headed vulture. Note that the “Greater” speeies of 
yellow-headed vulture wasn’t deseribed until 1964 so it will not be ineluded here. 

Chapter 16. Page 154. 

The largest vulture “sets up a dance” and sings 

“A vulture is eoming as ugly as sin 
A vulture is leaving, all’s elean as a pin 

He was the red-necked vulture, the king vulture, the Father of All the Vultures. He 
told a small vulture to go inside the bull’s eareass to make sure it really was ripe.” 

“O mais grande puxava a dan 9 a eantando; 

Urubu e passo feio feio feio! 

Urubu e passo limpo limpo limpo! 

E era o uruhu-ruxama, uruhu-rei, o Pai do Urubu. Entao mandou um urubuzinho pia 

entrar dentro do boi pra ver si ja estava bem podre.” 

Urubu Rei is the King Vulture (Sarcoramphus papa). It is the same as urubu-ruxama, and Pai do 
Urubu. 


74. King Vulture (Urubu-rei) 

“Urubuzinho” may look like “little vulture” but it is in faet its own speeies and not a vulture at 
all. It is the Swallow-winged Puffbird {Chelidoptera tenebrosa), ealled just the “Swallow-wing” 
in Siek. M. de. A. is just playing with “urubu” names. 


75. Swallow-winged Puffbird {Urubuzinho) 



Macunaima’s brother Jigue joins the Pai do Urubu and from that point on beeomes its seeond 
head. 


Chapter 17. Page 155. 

Now brotherless, Maeunaima will also lose his retinue of the Psittacidae. 

“He had not noticed the rummy-parrot flying overhead” 

“Nao ve que um ajurucatinga passara muito afobado por ali.” 

MCP says ajura-catinga is Psittacus macavuanaP 1 have no luck connecting that with an 
English language name. MCP also provides: Curica fedorenta. 

And this is when 1 find that there is an edition of Maeunaima with an updated glossary, the 
“critical edition” edited by Tele Porto Ancona Lopez and first published in 1988.1 feel the 
summer will be gone before 1 can get a copy, so push on. It gives us “Papagaio do mangue.” The 
Orange-winged Amazon. Already listed, but mystery solved.... 

Chapter 17. Page 155. 

The bird leads Macunaima’s parrot retinue off to eat corn in Guyana, first changing themselves 
into parakeets, to satisfy a saying about parrots and parakeets. 

“The only one that stayed behind was a parrot that was a remarkable talker.” 

“So ficara um aruai muito falador.” 

Note that the original does not use “papagaio,” the normal Portuguese word for “parrot.” This is 
a specific bird, the White-eyed Parakeet that we’ve seen before. The Wikipedia entry for the 
species indicates that, though not as popular as other parakeets, this small green parrot “can 
become a sweet, loving and talkative pet.” (Someone has edited this to add “citation needed.”) 


Chapter 17. Page 158. 

Maeunaima teaches the parrot to repeat all the things that have transpired his life so far, in his 
“tribal tongue” {na fala da tribo), including a story about a love triangle between a star and two 
daughters of a chieftain, one of whom 

“turned herself into a bellbird which, in the stillness of the forest at noon, laments the 
perils of jealousy.” 


“Virou na ave araponga que grita amarelo de inveja no quiriri do mato diurno.” 



Sick lists araponga as a name for the Bare-throated Bellbird (Procnias nudicollis), whieh he 
deseribes as “one of the most famous and most typieal birds of southeastern Brazil, frequently 
kept as a eage bird.” 


76. Bare-throated Bellbird {Araponga). 
Chapter 17. Page 159. 

We are near the end. 

“Maeunaima was woken late by the ill-omened eall of the manioc cuckoo.” 

“Maeunaima aeordou tarde com o pio agourento do tincua.” 

MCP lists this as “Alma de Gato.” This is the Squirrel Cuckoo {Piaya cayana). 

77. Squirrel Cuckoo {Tincua). 

Chapter 17. Page 163. 

Maeunaima’s parrot leaves, he is seduced and mutilated by the siren, Uiara, and he loses his 
lucky amulet. He decides there is nothing left to live for on earth so he ascends to heaven, 
singing 


“Let us go and sing farewell. Swallow goodbye.” 

“Vamos dar a despedida, 

— Tapera,” 

We’ve already listed this swallow. 


Epilogue. Page 167. 

The Tapanhuma tribe and its language disappears. A man (traditionally M. de A. himself) goes to 
visit the riverbanks of the Uraricoera. 

“Suddenly a voice from the foliage jarred the aching senses of the man: “Curr-pac, 
papac! Curr-pac, papac!” 

“De repente no peito doendo do homem caiu uma voz da ramaria: 

— Currr-pac, papac! currr-pac, papac!...” 

“He noticed the fluttering of a hummingbird that hovered at his lips—‘Whihst, whisht, 
whisht..There a magic charm”—and flew quickly up into the trees... ‘Pull the leaves 
aside, beefy one,’ laughed the hummingbird, and fled.” 



“Entao veio brisando um guanumbi e boleboliu no bei 90 do homem: 

— Bilo, bilo, bilo, la... teteia! 

E subiu apressado pras arvores.... 

— Puxa rama, boi! o beija-flor se riu. E escafedeu.” 

M. de A. uses the native Tupi name for hummingbird, as well as the Portuguese. MCP notes that 
the hummingbird was considered by the indigenous people to be an emissary from the beyond, 
which carried the message of the dead. This is the soul of Macunaima. 

We don’t have a specific bird, but will list 


78. Hummingbird sp. {Guanumbi) 


Epilogue. Page 168. 


In the foliage the man discovers 

“a green parrot with a golden beak” 

“um papagaio verde de bico doirado” 

Sick describes the bill of the white-eyed parakeet to be “light horn color.” Close enough. 

At any rate, this bird becomes the key to the whole text, because it alone remembers the 
forgotten tribal language and story of Macunaima, which it recites to the author. 

“I crouched in the shelter of the leaves, picked off my ticks, struck a few chords on my 
little fiddle, and with a sweeping touch started the mouth of the world singing in vulgar 
speech the deeds and words of Macunaima, the hero of our people. There’s no more.” 

“Me acocorei cm riba destas folhas, catei mens carrapatos, ponteei na violinha e em toque 
rasgado botei a boca no mundo cantando na fala impura as frases e os casos de 
Macunaima, herdi de nossa gente. 

Tern mais nao.” 

This is what I had forgotten about Macunaima, that the whole book is framed as transcribed 
parrot-talk—zoofonia, really. In a recent graphic novel version of the book, M. de A. is shown at 
the end sitting on a hammock, note pad in hand, carefully listening to the green parrot perched 
before him. 

My mind is racing. There is so much more to investigate. There is an emerging literature on 
things like this. Alas, the summer is over. Eor now. I’ll just provide my complete list (with MCP 
corrections). Perhaps later I will find my way back. 



COMPLETE EIST OE THE BIRDS OE MACUNAIMA 


1. Neotropic Cormorant (Bigud) 

2. Anhinga (Biguatinga) 

3. Red-rumped Cacique (Guaxe) 

4. Sun Parakeet (Jandaia) 

5. Red-and-Green Macaw/Scarlet Macaw (Arara-Vermelha) 

6. Blue-winged Parrotlet (Tuin) 

I. Parakeet sp. (Periquito). MCP suggests especially the Golden-winged Parakeet. 

8. Parrot sp. (Papagaio) 

9. Amazon Parrot sp. (Corica) 

10. Great Horned Owl (Jucurutu) 

II. Spectacled Owl (Murucututu) 

12. Barn Owl (Suinara) 

13. Hoatzin (Aturid) 

14. Yellow-rumped Cacique (Xexeu) 

15. Robust Woodpecker {Pinica Pau). 

16. Chachalaca sp. (Aracud) MCP suggests specifically the Speckled Chachalaca. 

17. (Revised) Swift sp. (Chabd). 

18. (Revised) Striped Cuckoo (Matintapera) 

19. (Revised) Southern Screamer {Pdssaro que grita “Tadm). 

20. (Revised) Grebe sp. (Pecai) 

21. Bare-faced Ibis (Tapicura) 



22. White-faced Whistling Duck (Irere) 

23. Musician Wren (Uirapuru) MCP suggests this is more generic. 

24. Rufous-bellied Thrush (Sabid-laranjeira, Sabid-piranga, Sabid-gute) 

25. Yellow-legged thrush (Sabiauna) 

26. Blue-bellied Parrot (Sabiacica) 

27. Creamy-bellied Thrush (Sabiapoca) 

28. Greyish Saltator (Sabid-gongd). 

29. Pale-breasted Thrush (Sabid-barranco) 

30. Screaming Piha (Sabid-tropeiro) 

31. Solitary Tinamou {Macuco). 

32. Black Curassow (Mutum) 

33. Guan sp. (Jacu) 

34. Undulated Tinamou (Jad) 

35. Toucan sp. (Tucano) 

36. Wattled Curassow (Mutum-de-fava). 

37. Spot-winged Wood-Quail (Uru) MCP says Starred Wood Quail. 

38. Nocturnal Curassow (Urumutum) 

39. Wattled Jacana (Piagoca). 

40. Amazonian Razor-billed Curassow. (Mutum-de-vargem) 

41. Black-fronted Piping Guan (Jacutinga) 

42. Swallow-tailed Hummingbird {Beija-flor com rabo de tesoura). 

43. Rufous-browed Peppershrike {Pitiguari) 

44. Vulture sp. (Urubu). 



45. Red-winged Tinamou (Perdiz) 

46. Duek, sp. (Pato) 

47. Jabiru {Tuiuiu) 

48. Rufous-eollared Sparrow (Tico-tico) 

49. Shiny Cowbird (Chupim) 

50. Nighthawk sp. (Noitibo) 

51. Gull sp. (Antianti) 

52. Kingfisher sp. (Ariramba). 

53. Gray-breasted Martin (Taperd). 

54. Ferruginous Pygmy Owl (Cabore) 

55. Woodereeper sp. {Arapagu). 

56. Yellow-faeed Parrot (Papagaio-curraleiro) 

57. Vinaeeous-breasted Parrot (Peito-roxo) 

58. Turquoise-fronted Parrot (Ajuru-curau) 

59. Orange-winged Parrot (Ajuru-curica) 

60. Blue-and-yellow Maeaw (Arari) 

61. White-eyed Parakeet (Araguai) 

62. Hyaeinth Maeaw (Ararauna) 

63. Maraeana sp. (Maracand) 

64. Maitaea sp. (Maitaca) 

65. Monk Parakeet (Catorra) 

66. Pyrrhus parakeet sp. (Teriba) 

67. Turkey vulture (Camiranga) 



68. Red-Fan Parrot (Anacd) 

69. Herodias egret sp. (Garga) 

70. Brown Tinamou (Imabuguagu) 

71. Homed Sereamer (Anhuma) 

72. Vulturine Parrot (Urubu-paragud). 

73. Lesser Yellow-headed Vulture (Urubu-peba) 

74. King Vulture (Urubu-rei) 

75. Swallow-winged Puffbird (Urubuzinho) 

76. Bare-throated Bellbird (Araponga). 

77. Squirrel Cuekoo (Tincua). 

78. Hummingbird sp. (Guanumbi) 



